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Mustn't Miss 
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Nearest to 
Perfection*- 
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in 
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By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Some time ago I wrote 'with, particular 
enthusiasm of a record that William 
Murdoch made on a i 2 -inch Columbia 
disc of Rachmaninoff' s Vreludes in G 
Minor and C Sharp Minor , and not 
since then have I heard a piano record 
as good until this month,when, on another 
I z-inch dark blue Columbia disc 
(DX 314), William Murdoch plays the 
“ Valse Triste *’ and Grieg's “ Norwe¬ 
gian Bridal Procession .” It is not so 
much a question of the interpretation 
and playing , admirable though both are , 
but of the recordings which is as near 
perfection as piano recording has yet 
achieved. I certainly never enjoyed the 
“ Valse Triste ” so much as I did hear¬ 
ing it played like this on the piano , and 
the melodious Grieg performance on the 
other side provides a charming contrast. 
Do not miss this record , for it is 
genuinely remarkable .— 
SUNDAY PICTORIAL (Jan. 17, 1932). 
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Editorial Note 


E ASTER, falling earlier this year, advanced the date of all the 
usual ‘ fixtures ’ in the Midsummer Term. In consequence 
of this the Magazine contains references to current events which 
otherwise would have been postponed till the number for 
November, by which time their salient features might have been 
forgotten, or some of those who took part may have left the 
Academy. Fortunately Relativity for once is on the side of the 
Magazine, and the doings of Summer are recorded in ‘ glorious ’ 
Summer, and not in the Winter of our Discontent. 

The time-sheets of some of the Professors, in the early days 
when the Academy was finding its way, are again discussed, and 
it is to be hoped that their anonymous discoverer may light upon 
later sheets and let us have them. They are rich in the autographs 
of well-known musicians, fortunately overlooked by the 
unnamed rescuer of them from the dust-bin or destructor. 

Congratulatory Addresses have been sent to the Brussels 
Conservatoire on the occasion of its Centenary, and to the 
Conservatoire of Helsingfors on its Jubilee. The latter School has 
conferred its Diploma of Honour upon Sir John McEwen. 

On another page will be found a reference to the late Lady 
Cooper, a good friend to the Academy, and at one time President 
of the Club. By her wish an interesting collection of portraits of 
musicans, most of them autographed, was left to the Academy. 
They range from a fine mezzotint of Sir Henry Bishop and an 
autographed portrait of Jenny Lind to photographs or lithographs 
of men who happily are still with us. 

It is meet in this Note, even if forbidden elsewhere, to mention 
the latest work of our Principal, ‘ An Introduction to an unpub¬ 
lished Edition of the Pianoforte Sonatas of Beethoven’, just 
published by the Oxford University Press. Its weight and its 
message must be studied by all who profess to understand and to 
play the Sonatas. 
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The Orchestral Concert, June 7 1932 

I T WAS to an audience that packed Queen’s Hall and even 
invaded the back rows of the Orchestra that Sir Henry Wood 
opened the Orchestral Concert of the Midsummer Term. As a 
spectacle, apart from the playing, the orchestra was exhilarating, 
with over one hundred strings and forty players in the other 
departments; the grouping of the violins together, as usual, bows 
moving uniformly like an army with banners: the percussion 
arranged, not like the gold plate at a City Banquet for show, but 
with grim purpose. In following custom the programme was 
designed to bring forward talented students, and with so many 
who distinguished themselves, allowance must be made for 
brevity. There were five concertos, Bach, Handel and Vivaldi 
of the earlier school, and Grieg and Brahms of the modern 
repertoire. In the Handel (Double Concerto—Sonata—in 
G minor, Op. 2, No. 8), Beryl Burridge and Eileen McCarthy 
displayed a maturity of style and a fine resonant tone. The 
Vivaldi (for three solo violins String Orchestra and Cembalo) 
Doris Smith, Mary Jezard and Kathleen Tierney as soloists, with 
Yelland Richards at the pianoforte with the Cembalo part, led 
the audience into the serenity of green pastures, after Ivor 
Walsworth’s MS Rhapsodic Dance No. 2 for full orchestra; 
tempestuous and highly coloured, masterful in the medium 
which he employs. In the Brahms Concerto No. 2, Op. 83, Sara 
Stein played the first movement with insight into the problems 
with which it bristles, and Moura Johnstone, with her feathery 
touch and sure musical understanding gave the first movement of 
Grieg’s A minor Concerto (Op. 16) as surely as Grieg himself 
would have wished to have heard it. Gluck’s Scena and Aria 
‘ Divinites du Styx ’ was sung by Dorothy Stanton with the 
—at that time—sensational accompaniment, and Mahry Dawes 
sung Elizabeth’s Greeting, from Tannhauser , with great distinc¬ 
tion and purity of tone. The last singer to be mentioned here is 
Clifford Deri, who rendered Beethoven’s Aria, ‘ Busslied ’, Op. 48, 
with perfect diction. A student conductor, C. King Palmer, gave 
a spirited reading of Dvorak’s Carnival Overture and showed 
that he had full control of himself and the orchestra. It was a fine 
performance. Last, there were two scenes from the Symphonie 
Fantastique of Berlioz. It would not be fair to concentrate on 
these alone, for the playing of the orchestra throughout, under 
the inspiration of Sir Henry Wood, his painstaking attention to 
detail even in the smallest things, and his happiness (if we may 
venture to use the word), led to that comfort and feeling of 
security that help those who have addressed themselves to great 
undertakings. 
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The Chamber Concert, May 26, 1932 

T HE CHAMBER Concert on May 26 was distinguished by 
much accomplishment, and several students showed that they 
had advanced beyond the stage of £ learners \ Excellent ensemble 
playing was heard in the first movement of Beethoven’s First 
Razoumowski Quartet by Frederick Grinke, David Martin, Max 
Gilbert and Florence Hooton. On similar lines Esme Haynes 
(violin) and Barbara Withers (pianoforte) in Brahms’ Sonata in 
D minor, and Jacqueline Townshend (viola) and Dorothy Peacock 
(pianoforte) in the Romance, from Suite No. 2 by B. J. Dale, 
showed complete understanding. 

In Bach’s Chaconne in D minor for violin, a severe test of 
technique, of memory and of interpretation even for mature 
violinists, David Martin amply justified his choice and the same 
is to be said of Eileen Ralph’s brilliant performance of selections 
from Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations in C minor for piano¬ 
forte. These renderings were conspicuous, and Muriel Gale 
showed great restraint and beauty of tone in two songs by Richard 
Strauss. Of students’ compositions the slight songs of Ivor 
Walsworth were sung with appreciation of their content by 
Marian Murch, and Cedric Davie in his Phantasie-Trio in one 
movement captured successfully the Hebridean twilight and 
dawn. Yet another student, Stuart D. Elliott, presented two 
choral pieces for soprano (Winifred Baines), contralto (Vera 
Rae-Stevens) and clarinet (Eileen Tranmer); Inez Tognolini 
played a number from Ravel’s ‘ Gaspard de la Nuit ’, and Ernest 
Davies sang £ When the King went forth to war ’. 

Practice Recitals and Invitation Concerts 

T HE TERM has been crowded with Recitals and Concerts 
more intimate than formal. Some have already been given 
or will be held before the end of the Term. Opportunities have 
been provided for the students of Messrs Withers, Hickin and 
Langrish to show progress in their various subjects, and Marnina 
Ludvipol (violin) and Florence Hooton (violoncello) assisted by 
Frederick Grinke, have given recitals. The ensemble programme 
under the direction of Mr Withers comprised students’ composi¬ 
tions only. Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s Quartet for pianoforte and 
strings, Op. 11, had a warm reception. The Griller Quartet took 
part, and the pianoforte in the four movements was played 
-respectively by Jacqueline Townshend, Marjorie Hardwick, 
Margaret Chamberlain and Nancy Dickinson. The Kutcher 
Quartet appeared in a Concert of ModernChamber Music arranged 
by Mr Finzi, a member of the Griller Quartet being indisposed 
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The Quintet for Oboe (Sylvia Spencer) and Strings, by Arnold 
Bax was played. The New Chamber Orchestra, conducted by 
Maurice Miles introduced Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in G 
P . a ^ e y Pi ra ni, and Haydn’s Sinfonie Concertante in B flat 

Tellnt r ST J ay , 10 ',, f V |° lln) ’ ?' Ffran S con Thomas (violon- 
cello), Helen Gaskell (oboe) and Gwydion Holbrooke (bassoon). 

Two Preludes by Ivor Walsworth were included. An Opera 
Practice was given under the direction of Mr Cairns James, Miss 
Isobel McLaren and Mr Geoffrey Dunn. The latter will produce 
Hansel and Gretel ’and ‘ Cost fan Tutte ’ will be given in July. 
Ballet directed by Miss Flora Fairbairn, with music arranged 
and conducted by Peter Burges will be given on July 14 and 15 

the , J he drama " ic ^dentsVrformed 

he play Nine till Six , by Philip and Aimee Stuart. It was 
produced by Valerie Bechervaise and Nancy Nuttall. 

Two Manifestos 

T ^ NOT a little singular that when new movements in 
J. musical composition arose, it was for the most part from 
contemporary composers that violent opposition emanated. There 
were, it is true faithful souls who stood by the scorner of accepted 
laws and upheld him in his attacks upon the gospel of convention 
as 11 was in his day. For it was chiefly men brought up to respect 
the tradition of the elders who protested loudly and heavily 
against the upstart who held their teaching a vain thing. At first 
sight it would have been thought that the attack would have come 
trom people to whom novel procedures in music would have been 
repellent, but it was the other way about. It was those interested 
m the art, but not practizing it, who welcomed the new departure 
and turned a deaf ear to more sober and cautious admonitions. 
And m the end they won the battle for the transgressor. 

In what follows it must be borne in mind that the conditions 
retired to belong to periods that began about 1770, the date 
of Beethoven s birth being chosen as a starting-point. The 
Manifestos in question were drawn up arid published bv groups 
of musicians ill at ease with the tendencies of their own time and 
their opinions were uttered as a caution to those evil-doers who 
welcomed and encouraged the dread thing. 

_The first to be noted is the protest made by Gretry ( 1741-181 t) 

Lemoyne (1751-1796), Cherubini (1760-1842), Lesueur (1760- 
I ^ 3 /)) and Mehul (1763-1817). They declared that 

Harmony to-day is complicated to the last degree. Singers and 
instruments have exceeded their natural compass. The rapidity 
of execution makes our music inappreciable by the ear, and one 
step more will plunge us into chaos. 







What was the cause of this outburst, when was it made and 
against whom was it directed? As Lemoyne was a signatory the 
Manifesto must have been issued during his life-time, that is, 
before 1796, and it is to be noted that the others lived well into the 
19th century. They had, or were to have, their place and share in 
the development of orchestral music and composition. Further, 
each had contributed with his music to a very different kind of 
‘ chaos ’ which began with the Fall of the Bastille in 1789 and 
reached its apogee five years later. The signatories at this period 
stood well in public favour, and at the height of their productive 
power, The School of Halevy, Auber, Boieldieu and others arrived 
on the scene after Lemoyne’s death and it was not they who were 
pilloried. History has not disclosed the names of any composer to 
whom the censure could have been applied: certainly not to 
Gossec or to Gluck, innovators and reformers both, though Gluck 
had approved of the fashion of allowing some Other hand, in his 
case Pierre Montan Berton, to patch his operas with material 
already used. Others of the period, Monsigny, Duni, Piccinni, 
Philidor, Caccini, were too firmly established, and their music 
had mild and gentle manners. They were not damaging the fair 
countenance of Saint Cecilia. 

Why, then, the Manifesto? That it had cause may be gathered 
from the repute and standing of those who sent it forth. The 
answer may be that those against whom it was directed did plunge 
into a chaos, and were swallowed up for ever. France had other 
things to trouble about. 

We now come to what may be called the Golden Age of Mani¬ 
festos. Need it be said who was the Founder? It began in 1849, 
the year of the Dresden Revolution, and Art and Revolution was 
the rock from which the springs of Salvation were to gush forth. 
(Metaphors demand mixing for this affair.) There was Liszt, the 
musician of the day, successful in his conquests, flamboyant in his 
compositions, indiscreet in conduct, tactless in his advocacies. 
He was championing the cause of Berlioz, and was pledged to a 
propagandist who had anointed himself high priest. The thing 
had to be stopped, but how? Joachim seems to have been at the 
bottom of it all—Joachim who owed his appointment at Hanover 
to Liszt’s influence. It was Liszt’s music that he attacked in a 
letter written in 1857, declaring himself completely out of 
sympathy with it, as well as with those who associated themselves 
with Liszt’s artistic aims. Consider the ages of the two. Joachim 
in 1857 was 26, Liszt 46, Brahms was then 23. Three years had 
passed since Schumann had heralded him as ‘ a young blood by 
whose cradle graces and heroes kept watch ’, and perhaps he had 
not quite recovered from the shock. Be that as it may, it was he 
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who instigated Joachim to draft the manifesto. It appeared in the 
Spring of i860. 

The undersigned have long followed with regret the proceed¬ 
ings of a certain party whose organ is Brendel’s Zeitschrift fur 
Musik. The said Zeitschrift unceasingly promulgates the theory 
that the most prominent striving musicians are in accord with 
the aims represented in its pages, that they recognize in the 
compositions of the leaders of the new school works of artistic 
value, and that the contention for and against the so-called 
Music of the Future has been finally fought out, especially in 
North Germany, and decided in its favour. The undersigned 
regard it as their duty to protest against such a distortion of fact, 
and declare, at least for their own part, that they do not 
acknowledge the principles avowed by the Zeitschrift , and that 
they can only lament and condemn the productions of the 
leaders and pupils of the so-called New German School, 
which, on the one hand, apply those principles practically, 
and on the other necessitate the constant setting up of new 
and unheard of theories which are contrary to the very nature 
of music. 

(Signed) Johannes Brahms, Julius Otto Grimm, Joseph 
Joachim, Bernard Scholz. 

This was all very well. Of the ‘ most prominent striving 
musicians ’ two at least were not quite negligible, for Joachim 
had been out in the world since the age of 13, and Schumann had 
done his work for Brahms. As for Scholz, aged 25, but unkindly 
overlooked by Grove the Third , and Grimm, 34, they too may 
have been ‘ striving ’, but in the quartet three had not reached 
their thirtieth year. 

From the wording of the Manifesto it is clear that none had the 
pen of one of the deadlier writers from whom they were breaking 
away. In any sphere it is difficult to dissociate personality from 
achievement and it is increasingly serious to commit the vitality 
of youth to the undertaking of a campaign the upshot of which 
time alone and not the prejudice of the moment can tell. 

If it did nothing else, the Manifesto cleared the air and let the 
protagonists comprehend how they stood to one another. But 
behind it there is a suspicion that it was the personality of Liszt 
and Wagner as much as their music that was at issue. Wagner’s 
fancy-revolution in 1849, outlawry, his ill-conditioned 
Judenthum in der Musik (not very palatable to Joachim), and the 
dogmatic Der Kunstwerk der Zukunft , both of the year 1850, were 
scarcely devised to soothe, and there were those eternal Letters 
and Pamphlets to long-suffering friends. It was well that there 
was no telephone in those days. 
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Opera 

Three Operatic performances were given on May 19, 20 and 21. 
The Second act of Ivanhoe was given 4 in present-day dress as 
a practical help to students who generally are required to give 
auditions under such conditions ’. This was followed by 
Cavalleria Rusticana in costume. The exacting nature of opera 
was shown by the very large number of students who took part, 
and it speaks for their training that the violence of Mascagni’s 
work was fully sustained. These works were conducted by 
Mr B. Walton O’Donnell. 

Social and Musical Meeting of the R.A.M. 
Club, Friday, June 17, 1932 

I T was a highly successful evening, and the members of the 
Club appeared in force with their guests. The music was 
provided by the Catterall String Quartet (Arthur Catterall and 
Laurance Turner, violins, John Fry, viola, and Herbert Withers, 
violoncello. Two Quartets were played. In the Dvorak in E 
flat, Op. 51, the performance of the well-known Dumka, and 
the Romance called for special mention. Haydn’s Quartet in D, 
Op. 64, No. 5, delighted the audience with the beauty of tone, 
the charm of the whole, and the joyousness with which Haydn 
ended merrily. The Catterall Quartet had an enthusiastic recep¬ 
tion, and a special vote of thanks was accorded them at the 
instance of the President of the Club, Mr. Frederick Keel, 
F.R.A.M., who, with Mrs. Keel, had welcomed the members 
and their guests on entering the hall. After the usual refresh¬ 
ments, a dance followed, the band being led by a member of the 
clerical staff who, in the course of his duties, has to deal with 
notes other than musical. 

The Annual Dinner 

The Annual Dinner, the thirty-ninth, will be held at the 
Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane, W.i, on Friday, July 1, at 7.30 for 
8 p.m., with the President, Mr Frederick Keel, F.R.A.M., in the 
chair. The price of tickets will be, as heretofore, 10s. 6d. each. 
Owing to the size of the Banqueting Room no restriction will.be 
placed on the number of guests whom Members may wish to 
introduce, and the Committee hopes that support will be given to 
this new venture. 

Mr Tom Clare has kindly consented to entertain during the 
evening. 

The Management of the Hotel has very kindly issued an invita¬ 
tion to Members and their guests to avail themselves of the 
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Dancing (Ambrose’s Band) and Cabaret in the Hotel after the 
Dinner if they so desire. 

It will be noticed that the Annual Dinner is being held earlier 
this year, and an explanation is necessary. The rule specifying 
that it must be held in July was amended to apply to any month 
in any year, it having been felt the latter part of this month was 
not always convenient for members, many of whom were engaged 
in examinations out of town or abroad, or had already begun 
their holidays. The rule was amended so as to leave the choice of 
date open and this was carried unanimously at a Special General 
Meeting on April 25, due notice of this meeting having been 
given in the Magazine of the Lent Term (No. 92, Page 13). A 
friend, with a pretty fancy for Norman-French and Latin, and 
scrupulous in his references to authorities, having heard of this 
meeting, was kind enough to draft a Minute as it might appear in 
a Law Report. It is headed ‘ Oyez ’. 

Oyes! 

Accordant to Rule LXXXVI a Convocatio particuliere Special 
General Meeting was called to amend Rule CLI comprenaunt 
namely to omit the words from ‘ Neint contristeant notwith¬ 
standing ’ to 4 circumstance ’ and to substitute ‘ peradventure ’ 
to 4 onques ever,’ as stated in the Exemplar Circular sent to all 
concerned. There were present the Secretarius primarius 
Honorary Secretary and One Member. The statutory period 
secundum consuetudinem for the convening of a Quorum having- 
elapsed, the Hon. Sec. proposed that the. One Member should 
take the Chair. (See ix Eliz. C 1, fol. 81, but compare Glanville’s 
Pleas , lib. 2, fol. 176.) This was seconded by the O. M. himself 
procedendo (See Anno 21 P. 2, cap. 11 ad finem), and having 
taken the Chair called upon the Hon. Sec. to read the Notice 
Notitia calling the Convocatio, which being done he read the 
Emendatio. The Chairman asked the Meeting to discuss the said 
Emendatio and to propose and second its adoption (See xlv Geo. 
1, cap. 40, sect. 7a) and in the course of some pointed remarks 
mentioned that the Commissus had taken the strongest exception 
preche overtment to the words ‘ Neint contristeant ’ although 
Cledat supports them. (See Cos. iv. PP. Vact. Rom.) A heated 
discussion followed. The Amendment was then put to the 
Meeting and on the vote, a show of hands (four) (4) were raised in 
favour. On the Contrary? None. Carried. The proceedings 
concluded with a vote of thanks to the Chairman proposed by the 
Sec. Prim, and seconded by the Chairman himself. (See 1532 
K.B. Nolens purs. 3/1327.) This was carried unement by acclama- 

tl0n- EXPLICIT! 
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Professors’ Attendance Sheets 

* (Second Article) 

S O MUCH interest was taken in the Article on the ‘ Attendance 
Sheets of Professors . . . from the year 1823 ’ ( Magazine , 
November 1931, page 75), that a further selection was requested. 
As was said in the earlier Article names more familiar to us are 
being met with, and although the Sheets are defective and show 
wide gaps, they nevertheless let us see now and then how the 
teaching at the Academy was pursued. It is fortunate that these 
scattered Sheets should have come to light, for they impress present 
Professors and Students not only with the age and character of 
the School to which they belong, but also with the distinguished 
line of musicians connected with it. 

The earlier Article ended with the Sheets for the year 1831. We 
are now in the last Century. The only Sheet of 1834 that has 
survived is that of C. Lucas, who teaches the ’cello . Unlike Crotch 
he is content to give the name of a student here and there, but he 
is punctilious in stating the number of his teaching hours! Distin 
(? Theodore) has H. and W. Distin as pupils of the horn, members 
of the same family; and judging by the numbers of his pupils of 
both sexes G. A. Macfarren appears firmly established on the 
staff. His Harmony Class runs parallel with that of H. De Vaux 
(not traced) who marks pupils ‘ w ’, or ‘ vw ’, ‘idle’, ‘in¬ 
attentive ’ or ‘ very inattentive ’. The name of Fanny Dickens is 
fairly constant as Professor for the piano, sometimes signing as 
‘ F. E. Dickens ’ in what used to be called ‘ fine Italian hand ’, 
sloping and sharply pointed. For singing there is Vaccaj, with 
Fabio Carrera sometimes deputizing. According to Grove the 
Third Vaccaj was in London at this time. Towards the close of 
the year W. S. Bennett has piano pupils as Assistant Professor. 

There is a gap here of four years and we come to 1838. R. 
Lindley’s receipt for £5 for his Midsummer account is dated 
5th November, and is signed on paper embossed ‘ 15.9.38, 
Receipt threepence: Under ^10 ’. By this time the Excise is 
looking up.* Apart from this receipt the Sheets that have come to 
us are those of Goss for Harmony, and J. Benedict (? later Sir 
Julius) for singing. What looks like the initials ‘ A. M. A. ’ now 
appears in the Sheets, but they are the surname ‘Aellet ’, probably 
that of a clerk to check the times of the lessons. Who was he? A 
few Sheets signed by H. R. Bishop are all that remain for 1841 s 
but it may be noted that he had as pupil for singing (Frank F.) 
Cuisset, alone of his pupils to make some name in after life. 

*See p. 79 of No. 91 for remarks about other stamped receipts. 


The records are becoming busier now. Sigr. Negri and Sophie 
0 stergaard are giving singing lessons; Macfarren has his Harmony, 
and were it not for the obligingness of a clerk no expert could 
have deciphered the signature of Mr Eliason (violin) or the 
scrawl of Signor Guglielmo (singing) who now and then con¬ 
tented himself with Go, From now on to 1853 there is a plenteous 
harvest of names. The harp is in the hands of John Balsir 
Chatterton: Charles Harper (son of the celebrated Tom) teaches 
the horn. We learn that Mr Bennett (sight-singing) is ‘ absent 
on particular business’. Grattan Cooke teaches the oboe and 
evidently overdoes it, for Fred(?) Harinton(?) endorses a sheet 
with the words ‘ Mr Goodfellow is to have one hour per week and 
no more ’. Mr Goodfellow had four hours in ten days, yet in spite 
of this, he had two lessons in one week! Among the students there 
is one with this gorgeous name, Miss Labelestria—singing— 
etymology obscure—perhaps La bel’ Estria—a name worth 
something on the posters if not on the platform. Another lady— 
a pupil of Signor Negri—is entered in his handwriting as 
Maceroni, too reminiscent, perhaps of his ideal home article of 
diet. Although we are told that she was ‘ descended from an 
ancient and noble Roman family ’, she was born in London, one 
hundred and eleven years ago, was a distinguished singer and 
F.R.A.M., with many popular compositions to her name, Clara 
Angela Macirone. To take our own household names we meet 
again and again with the two Macfarrens, Cipriani Potter, Sir 
George Smart (he had already been knighted), Kate Loder, 
Richard Blagrove (viola), of a family of violinists dating back to 
the Second Charles. Signora Perugini is teaching Italian, Henry 
Holmes is at the piano, likewise Robert Barnet, who says of one 
pupil, ‘ Amusing himself with chess during the time he ought to 
have taken his lesson’. His Sheet does not say who this disciple 
of Phildor was, but possibly Sir Walter Parratt might have, 
condoned the gambit, had he been more than three innocent 
years of age at the time. 

And here ‘ ends this strange eventful history ’, gleaned from a 
very dusty parcel of papers prosaically dumped through the post 
without a name, just one year ago. In these Sheets obscure pupils 
go hand in hand with musicians who have deserved well of their 
Art. Were it profitable it might add to the record of what has 
been here set forth to search Minute Books to uncover forgotten 
merit and hidden controversies. The very simplicity of these 
Sheets, written in a hurry, and none too legibly, testifies to the 
busy-ness of the Academy in early days, and when read between 
the lines they revive the life led and lived in Tenterden Street a 
Century ago. 
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Poor Old Piano! 

Poor old Piano! 

That * much-maligned instrument has received yet another 
onslaught. In a recent issue of one of the leading papers there 
appeared an article entitled ‘ The Pianoforte ’, the writer of which 
(whom I shall hereafter refer to as 4 Mr Blank ’) complained, 
among other things, that the Piano has no Soul. 

After telling us that Beethoven stormed along it with his fz’s 
and fp's, testing it in every direction, high and low, loud and soft, 
fast and slow, and that Schubert was amazed to find how many 
pertinent ideas it suggested to him on any subject, Mr Blank 
naively says, 4 What Beethoven and Schubert did not know was 
that the Piano has no Soul, for that is a thing you only gradually 
find out about people ’. 

Apparently Mr Blank has found out what Beethoven and 
Schubert, in spite of all their gallant efforts, never discovered. 
I wonder. 

The truth is that the Piano, having more to offer one pair of 
hands than any other instrument, is constantly being imposed 
upon—it has risen to the occasion so many times that its failures 
are all the more marked, and consequently call down a great deal 
of totally unjust criticism. If Cristofori launched the Piano 
without a Soul, it certainly had one when Beethoven wrote his 
Sonatas, and we cannot blame the Piano because Beethoven did 
not always write very pianistically. Besides, those were early days 
so far as the Piano was concerned: the Soul is a thing capable of 
development. 

Mr Blank thinks that 4 long, drawn-out Melody ’ is the Soul of 
music and by this, of course, he implies another little dig at our 
poor old friend. Now we all know that the Piano is not a sus¬ 
taining instrument, and it is just as unsatisfactory to listen to a 
‘ long, drawn-out melody ’ on the Piano as it is to hear a Violin 
trying to scrape out four-part harmony. But are we to say that 
these instruments have no Soul just because composers occasion¬ 
ally allow them to make fools of themselves? 

The three Main Essentials of music are Melody, Rhythm and 
Harmony. A judicious mixture of the three will probably take us 
nearer to the Soul of music—whatever that may be. What is 
4 long, drawn-out melody ’ without Rhythm? Perhaps some of 
our organists can tell us. 

As an instrument, the Piano is absolutely unique; there is no 
other which bears it the faintest resemblance, and it is not the 
fault of the Piano if composers have sometimes ignored—often 
to their cost—its wonderfully strong Personality. 

And what is Soul but Personality? 
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Ivor R. Foster 


Recent Appointments 

Hon. R.A.M. Elections: 

Aubrey H. Brain 
Arthur Catterall 
Haydn P. Draper 
Leon J. Goossens 
Max Pirani 
Charles Woodhouse. 

The Poet Mendelssohn 

The following lines are said to have been written by Mendel¬ 
ssohn, in 1826, to give 4 vent to his feelings ’. They are certainly 
unique, and will probably be new to most readers. 

If the artist gravely writes, 

To sleep it will beguile. 

If the artist gaily writes, 

It is a vulgar style! 

If the artist writes at length, 

How sad his hearer’s lot! 

If the artist briefly writes, 

No man will care one jot! 

If an artist simply writes, 

A fool he’s said to be. 

If an artist deeply writes, 

He’s mad: ’tis plain to see! 

In whatever way he writes, • 

He can’t please every man: 

Therefore let an artist write 
How he likes and can! 

Vera M. Mellish 

New Publications 

An Introduction to an unpublished Edition of Pianoforte Sonatas 
of Beethoven (Oxford University Press) McEioen 

‘ Those Evening Bells ’ (E. Ashdown, Ltd.) Ivor R. Foster 
(Song for Baritone; also published for Tenor or Mezzo). 
Duet for two pianos—‘ Chorale ’ “ Jesu, Joy of Man’s desiring”, 
arr. by Elsie Horne (Murdoch & Murdoch) Bach 
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3n flDemortam 

Cooper, Don. ff.lR.H.flfo. 

In the 91st number of the Magazine (November, 1931) there 
was announced the creation of the Honorary Fellowship of the 
R.A.M. Lady Cooper was one of the first to attain this high 
distinction, and in the following number (the 92nd) appeared 
her warm acknowledgment of her election. It is a matter of 
gratification, sad though it now must be, that the latter days of 
her life were brightened by the knowledge that she had ‘ deserved 
well ’ of the Institution with which her husband and she had 
been so intimately identified for so many years. 

Ever welcome were her appearances at the various functions of 
the Academy, unconventional as they were to one who in one 
arduous year had been held to the conventions of her high office 
as Lady Mayoress, and the Club was honoured by her acceptancy 
of the- Presidentship, a position which conveyed to her the 
affection in which she was held. This is not the place to speak 
of her and her husband’s practical interest in and generosity to the 
R.A.M., the records of which are to be found in the Prize Lists 
and elsewhere. But to those who had the privilege of knowing her 
there remains the breath of a personality so gentle, so modest, so 
self-less, that even her very quietness was her distinction and 
truly with contentment was her gain. 

{ ilirs♦ Curwen, 1bon* 

It is fitting that a tribute should be paid here to Mrs Curwen’s 
influence as a great educationalist. In the teaching of children, 
guidance on the part of the teacher, and guidance by Mrs 
Curwen’s method, based upon wise understanding of the child- 
mind and -of the child-interest, were of immeasurable help to all 
those who had to solve that most difficult problem—the musical 
instruction of the child. It is beyond all cavil that in early years 
this training, even though it became less insistent as the child 
grew up, had a definite bearing upon character, and left its mark 
in later days upon the discipline of the mind. In these times when 
systems of this, that and the other clash in rivalry, and none will 
give way, it is a good thing for the musical education of the young 
that Mrs Curwen took courage in her hands, and laid the founda¬ 
tions of a system which will ever bear her name. That was her 
noble achievement, and it is with hope, npt untinged with sadness, 
that her heritage is secure. Her’s was a life splendid in accomplish¬ 
ment, and in that her memory is honoured. 

She was made an Hon. R.A.M. in January, 1921. 
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(Seorge IRiseleg, Ibotu IR.E./Ifo- 

1 845— J 932 

Mr. Riseley filled various offices in Bristol, including that of 
Organist to the Cathedral. Under his conductorship the Bristol 
Orpheus Society became one of the most famous of its kind. He 
was elected Hon. R.A.M. in 1883. 

Ibarra Barlow 

1932 

We record with regret the death of Mr Harry Barlow, the tuba 
player. He excelled as a musician in the department of brass 
instruments, and was closely identified with the training of 
brass bands which took high places in competitions. 


Scholarships and Prises 

The following awards have recently been made:— 

The Gowland Harrison Scholarship (Male Violinists) to David 
Taylor. 

The Matthew Phillimore Prize (Male Pianists) to Myers Foggin. 

The Sir Edward Cooper Prize (Ensemble) to Esme Haynes 
(1st Violin). Beatrix Marr (2nd Violin), Eileen Grainger (Viola) 
and Eileen McCarthy (’Cello). 

The Piatti Prize (’Cello) to Florence Hooton. 

The Charles Lucas Prize (Composition) to Monica Gillies- 
Myatt. 

The Frederick Westlake Memorial Prize (Female Pianists) to 
Avril Wright. 

The Alfred J. Waley Prize (Violin) to Frederick Grinke. 

The Swansea Eisteddfod Prize (Baritones & Basses) to Ernest 
Davies. 

The Gilbert R. Betjemann Memorial Prize (All Voices) to 
Gwendolene Embley. 

The Albanesi Prize (Pianoforte) to Eileen Ralph. 

The Cuthbert Nunn Prize (Composition) to William Cole, 


Notes about Members 

Mr F*>J. Griffiths conducted the Choir of All Souls’ Church, 
Springwood, Liverpool, on Palm Sunday and Good Friday, in 
renderings of the St Luke Passion , attributed to J. S. Bach. 

Mrs Mary Purcell Black conducted the Ramsey Cushag Choir 
at a Concert in the Palace, Douglas, Isle of Man, on May i. 

Mr Tobias Matthay’s Symphonic Overture ‘ In May ’ and his 
Concerto were performed at a Bournemouth Symphony Concert 
on February 25. Mr Matthay conducted and Mr Vivian Langrish 
was the soloist. 

Mr Timothy gave three Organ Recitals on March 14 and 21 
and April 4. 

The Senior Pupils of Mrs E. L. Arslett gave a Song and Piano¬ 
forte Recital in the Small Town Hall, Reading, on April 6. 

A Pianoforte Recital was given by Mr Edgar Carr on Saturday, 
May 7, in the Grotrian Hall. 

The Pupils of Mr Edgar Carr gave a Pianoforte Recital at the 
Grotrian Hall on June 4. 

Miss Anne Vaughan Baker gave a Poetry Recital at Leighton 
House, W., on April 30. 

Mr Roy Henderson was a soloist in ‘ A Mass of Life ’ given by 
the Royal Philharmonic Society and Royal Choral Society at 
the Royal Albert Hall on April 28. 

Mr Ernest Read conducted the London Junior Orchestra at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, on May 21. 

Mr Guy Baron gave a Pianoforte Recital at the Aeolian Hall on 
June 14. 

A Recital of Music and Movement was given by Miss Joyce 
Carson at the Town Hall, St Albans, on June 8. 

Mr John Booth’s Choir, The Florian Lady Singers, were 
awarded the first prize at the recent Stratford Festival. The 
Adjudicator was Sir Granville Bantock. 
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Mr Arthur Fear is playing the name-part in 4 Casanova ’ at the 
London Coliseum. 

Miss Joan Bonner and Miss Garda Hall have, during the winter, 
played at a series of Concerts at Bristol, Derby, Portsmouth, 
Carlisle, Scarborough, Walsall, Bolton, Barrow, Luton and High 
Wycombe. Miss Bonner has also given Lecture-Recitals at 
Stockwell Training College and Bury Grammar School. 

Miss Carmelita Lawless has been elected to the Mary Layton 
Organ Exhibition, founded by friends and pupils of the late 
Mrs Mary Layton, who was the first woman to take the 
Fellowship of the Royal College of Organists. 

Madame Elsie Horne’s arrangement of a Bach Chorale is to be 
broadcast on July 27. 

Marriages 

At St Andrew’s Church,Monkwearmouth, on March 30, by the 
Lord Bishop of Durham, assisted by the Revd. C. S. Wallis and 
the Revd. W. Johnson, Charles Kenneth, elder son of Mr and 
Mrs Pattinson and Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Durham, to Christina Hamilton, daughter of Mr and Mrs 
Collinge of Sunderland. 

At St Peter’s Church, Halliwell, Bolton, on June 13, 
F. G. Brockbank to Freda Townson. 

Notices 

!_‘ The R.A.M. Club Magazine ’ is published three times a year and 

is sent gratis to all members on the roll. 

2 —-Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief notices 
relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3_New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4—All items for insertion should be sent to the Editor of ‘ The R.A.M. 
Club Magazine Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, N.W.i. 

The Committee beg to intimate that ex-Student Members who desire 
to receive invitations to the Students’ Meetings should notify the same to 
Mr H. L. Southgate, at the Royal Academy of Music. 


N.B._Tickets for meetings at the Academy must be obtained before¬ 

hand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the door. Disregard 
of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 
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